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INTRODUCTION 

From Janiiar>' to May, 1987, Michael Holzman. Richard Sterling and I, representing the 
Lehman College Institute for Literacy Studies, led a series of workshops at the 
Consortium for Worker Education in which teachers met with one another and with us to 
examine the goals and structures, of the GED curriculum (and, ultimatel}', of ABE and 
ESL curricula as well) and to explore innovative ways of using language for learning in the 
classroom. Through the readings, writings, ani discussions in the workshops, teachers had 
the opportuiuty to exdiange current good practice from their classrooms, to constructively 
address the constraints on their teaching, and to develop ti.eoretical frameworks from 
wliich to gene:mte new ways of teaching their dasses. They experimented with new 
teaching pnicrices, discussed the results of these experiments, and then collaboratively 
produced lessons and projects which can serve as models for other learning activities in 
classes run by the Consortium. 

This booklet represents the work done by the participating GEO/ABE/ESL instructors in 
collaboration vrith the Institute for Literacy Studies. We have divided it into three main 
sections. SiHne Notes im Teadiing and Learning Beliefs is a statement, in list form, of 
what ail participants in the workshops agreed represented components of their philosophy 
of teaching and learning. A major challenge of the workshops was to develop ways in 
which these philosophical statements could be put into practice in the classroom. 
TeachingfLmumlng Approadies lists and defines those classroom strategies which seemed 
to best fit the philosophy and, where p(»sible, offen quick examples of how these 
approaches have worked or might work in the classroom. Finally, Sample Applications of 
Beliefs and Approaches offers lessons and projects that participating teachers 
designed-individually or coUaboratively-and implemented based on their workshop 
readings, wntings, and discussions. 

Some acknowledgements need to t>e made in connection with this project. First of all, 
this work would not have been possible without the attention and advice of Fran Boren, 
Director of the Consortium for Worker Education, whc^ vision as an educator has been 
central to the development of the Consorthim's prc^rams. Second, the participating 
teachers, who met with us regularly at odd hours (and in odd rooms) in spite of 
exhaustion, bad weather, and long teaching days, demonstrated an enormous commitment 
to classroom experimentation and careful thinking about educational issues. And third, 
there would have been no publication without the triunq>h of Cynthia Green, Executive 
Assistant at the Institute, over our new desktop publishing equipment. Thanks to all. 

Thi$ work is by no means exhaustive. We do hope, though, that the ideas and practical 
classroom suggestions it contains are useful, and serve as invitations to other Consortium 
teachers to experiment in their own classes. 

Marde Wolfe 

Institute for Literacy Studies 
August, 1987 
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SOME NOTES ON TEACHING/LEARNING BELIEFS 
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SOME NOTES ON TEACHSNG/LEARNING BELIEFS 



Stadent Knowledge 

1. Know who the learners are-adulis who bring their backgrounds, their cultures^ to the 
program. 

2. Work from what students know, rather than from what they do not know-use student 
knowledge as part of the classroom process. 

3. Support students' strengths, build their confidence. 

4. Foster student perception of the class as a place where they can achieve success and 
accomplishment. 

Active Learning 

5. Foster student control over the educational process, rather than dependency on 
teachers or curricular materials. 

6. Encourage collaborative work by the students, 

7. Piomote active learning; encourage students to pose their own questions rather than 
just answering the questions of others. 

8. Encourage students to bring to the class materials they are comfortable with, which 
they find relevant to the work there. 

9. Provide students with i£al reading materials-books, newspapers, what students want 
to read. 

10. Use writing as one way of learning about the self, and about content material 

1 1. Encourage discussion connected to reading and writing. 

12. Develop a community of learners/teachers in the classroom. 
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GEO For mat? 

13. Understand that students see GED classes as a way to achieve their educational 
goals. 

14. Use GED materials and tests as a beginning point for learning, as well as an initial 
goal 

15. Provide students with practice in analyzing the types of questions used on the GED, 
not simply practice in answering them. 



Power 

16. Know yourself well; reflect on and question the impact of what you do in the 
classroom. 

17. Examine the issue of power in the classroom as a vehicle for student/teacher 
reflection about the world. 
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TEACHSNG/LEARNING APPROACHES 

The ideas, lessons, and projects that foHow in Section III focus on the teaching and 
learning approaches listed below. Brief definitions and examples follow this pa^e. 

Student-centeredness 

Examining our own writing processes 

Speculative writing (writing to learn) 

Learning logs 

Dialogue writing 

Timelines 

Writing for self-awareness 
Oral histories 
Interviews 
GED writing 

Posing questions for reading comprehension 
Working in groups 

Building on students' prior knowledge 
Hands-on/connections with work 
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STUDENT CENTEHEDNESS : IS THIS IT? 
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TEACHING/LEARNING APPROACHES: 
DEFINITIONS AND EXAMPLES 



Studcnt-centeredness 

Recent research and surveys of classrooms across the country suggest that efforts are 
being made by teachers to try to correct the imbalance of power in the classroom. 
Traditionally, classrooms have been "&e8clier-c€Rtered'*-students* learning experiences 
principally have been controlled by the teacher. In a teacher-centered classroom, it is the 
teachers who make decisions about material to be read and topics to be written about, 
who ask the questions and control the discussion as students answer. We have spent a lot 
of time this year discussing ways of making dassrooms "student-centered,** hoping to 
define for ourselves what it means and how to achieve it. 

V tudent-centeredness implies that in a classroom power is shared, based on a common 
understanding that students, as well as the teacher, bring with them goals and objectives 
for learning, as well as prior knowledge and experience essential to learning new things. 
Goals and objectives are then negotiated in the classroom; prior knowledge is invited and 
validated. Topics to be covered, tasks to be accomplished, and methodology to be used 
emerge from these negotiations. 

There must be mumal respect, a professional understanding that the teacher and the 
student are parmers in creating the learning experiences that will benefit both. 
Student-centeredness is best achieved when student and teacher understand that power 
does not have to be threatening, that it can be used toward learning more about 
themselves and life. 

Shirley Edwards 

» * 9 » m 

An examination of the issue of POWER in the classroom can be a vehicle for reflection 
about and in the world. Education is all but neutral and autonomous. This is by far the 
most elusive issue in education (I have yet to find an education class or seminar that 
would systematically address this question) and perhaps one of the greatest permanent 
challenges to anyone earnestly involved in the learning process. 

The classroom should be not only a place in whicii certain types of learning are 
consistently tackled but it should also be a workshop, that is, a relatively free yet 
supportive intellectual and emotional environment which propitiates new ways of 
perceiving and hence acting. 
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Freirc*s famous "'reading of the world," which is critical to education as it must precede 
the "reading of words," may serve as a guiding metaphor even in GED courses when one 
considers the importance of the student in the studying^leaming process and implements 
its broad implications. 

Virginia Moore 



Examining our own writing processes 

Studies of the writing process have shown that the way people write is often a very 
individual experience. Everyone does not have the same process; in fact, each of us 
applies ditferent strategies for writing when faced with different tasks. We plan writing 
differently, get stuck in different places, experience frustration and satisfaction for 
different reasons. This information is essential in working with students on their writing. 
When we uivite students to write, we should attend to the process of writing, not just to 
the product. We should provide the opportunity for them to compose and then to revise 
their work to get it doser to their meaning. It is useful to ask students to share what 
happened to them as they wrote a practice GED essay, or a memory, or a letter. In this 
way, students can help each other find strategies to get beyond difficulties as composing 
and revising, and teachers can consider students' strengths and difficulties in they guide a 
class through writing and then assess the final product. Teachers may discover, for 
example, that students find it easier to write when they choose their own topics, or when 
the writing is untimed; or that fear of spelling errors prevents some students from 
composing freely; or that although the final piece still needs work, significant 
improvements were made in revision. 

After students write a piece for class, I often ask them to do one more short bit of 
writing~to tell the story of how they wrote the piece they wrote. In other words, what 
difficulties did they have? How did they get beyond those difficulties? How did they find 
a way to begin? What did they think about? Etc. Then I ask students to share this 
writing and discuss. 

Marcie Wolfe 



Speculative writing (writing to learn) 

Speculative (or expressive) writing represents on paper a learner's thinking, with little or 
no attention to outside audiences or form. It is writing primarily for the writer, a way of 
trying out and coming to terms with new ideas. Free from the restrictions of much formal 
writing, a writer may jump from facts to questions to anecd'- e to emotion as she "thinks 
out loud on paper** in response to new information read or experienced. Speculative 
writing can be used to motivate interest in a topic, as a way of inviting students to make 
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connections l^tween their own experience and a topic, to express opinions and attitudes. 
It can be done in response to readings or to begin or end a discussion in class. 

In Bienvenida Rodriguez's classes, for example, students have used this type of writing to 
si»culate about the implications of the new immigration law. In Dorothy Suecoffs 
dasses, students wrote m response to the word, "welfare," discussed it, and then looked at 
its meaning in the Constitution. 

To assist students in understanding what is meant by "thinking on paper," you may want to 
invite them to use any of the following sentence openers as a way of getting started: 



I don't understand... I noticed... 

I was reminded of... Vm surprised that... 

1 realize... Vm not sure... 

I like the way... I wonder... 

I think... If I were... 

I'd like to know... Although it seems... 

If , then... A central issue seems to be.. 

One consequence of 

could be... 



Leaniinglc^ 

Speculative writing can be collected 'n a form of journal called a learning log. In a 
learning log, students may, for example keep a record of how they solve word problems 
in math, or the questions they have about biology, or responses they have to a book they 
are readuig. See Allison Rutledge-Parisi's projert on research journals (p. 30) for an 
example. 



Dialogue writing 

Writing dialogues can be another way of using writing to learn, or to give students some 
practice in writing in another form. Dialogues can be written by two students together, 
passuig one paper back and forth, or by individual students wriiing both parts of the 
dial(^e. 

Dialogues might be written in which: 

—students introduce themselves to each other; 

—students try to persuade each other about an issue; 

—one or two students dramatize two characters' conflict in a book; 

—students explain a concept to each other (e.g., in math); 
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~studeiits dramatize an event in local, national, or world history (recent or 
ancient); 

-students record an overheard conversation about an issue. 

Dialogue can be a useful first step to writing a GED essay; through a dialogue on a 
^cific topic, students can discover and plan the ideas they might include in such an essay. 



Timelines 

I used this idea in both my ESL class and my GED class, with mixed success. 

You ask students to draw a line and write the most important events of your life along 
that line, in chronological order. The events can be made more specific, like one's 
progress through school, or all the jobs one has held, all one's lovers. Then, I would ask 
the students to write about the most pivotal event, or the saddest, or happiest etc. 

In my GED class, with a group of students all in their teens, I asked them to write a letter 
of advice to themselves on some past decision they made. In other words, write to the 
person you were bade then, tell that person what they should do. This exercise provoked 
a lot of emotion for some of them, and some exciting wriiing. The hard part in this class 
was to get them to put down important events. They all insisted that nothing of 
importance had happened to them. After a lot of questioning and encouraging, they all 
came up with at least three or four occurrerces. ITiat was a lesson for me in how low 
their self-esteem was, and for them in how much they actually had gone through without 
acknowledging it. 

Allison Rutledge-Parisi 



Writing for self-awareness 

Five Most Important Parts of life: 

I used this idea in both ESL and GED. Another teacher, Sondra Wollins, gave me the 
idea. 

I asked my students to write the five most important things in their life on index cards. I 
put a garbage can in the middle of the circle, and asked them to take turns throwing one 
item in the garbage. Each student had to give a reason why they chose this item first, or 
how they would live without it. I also asked them to record the reason in a sentence in 
their notebooks, which came in handy later. We went around the circle until ail the cards 
were gone. When the exercise was finished, I asked them to write freely on what the 
exercise had made them think, feel, etc Then their sentences were useful as reminders of 
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the decision-making process they had gone through. We got a lot of very thoughtful, 
emotional writing out of this exercise, and one poem. 

Allison Rutledge-Parisi 



Interviews and orml histori*s 

Oral history provides specific information i^ertaining to historical backgrounds, customs 
and mores. The collection and writing up of people's stories encourages students to use 
all four parts of language-speaking, listening, reading, and writing. 

Here are some suggestions for starting interviews and oral histories: 

1. Ask students to imagine that they are being interviewed by a repoiter from a 
newspaper. The reporter wants to know biographical information: 

a. Where were you bora? 

b. Did you move a lot? 

c If so, where did you move to? 
d. What special skills do you have? 

Have students work in pairs on these interviews. 

2. Make a list on the blackboard of the places people have visited. EHscuss how they 
liked the place: 

a. Most interesting sight? 

b. What was it like? 

c. What did you think of the food? 

3. Have students find newspaper articles that j^rtain to their "home" countries. Ask 
them to share articles with the rest of the class. The class can develop questions they wish 
to ask the "expert" about that student's home country. 

4. Ask students to bring in menus from different ethnic restaurants. Ask students to 
discuss the types of dishes. This ""'l lead into a discussion about what is grown in the 
country, the climate, etc. 

5. Students can conduct interviews and compare information on houses of worship, 
restaurants and clothing stores for each different background. 

Sondra Wollins 



Note: Oral histories also make good reading material for students. See Studs Terkel's 
books, especially Working and American Dreams U>st and Found, for first-person 
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accounts of working in different jobs, facing struggles as an immigrant, and what it means 
to be "successful" in this country. 



GED writing 

There are many people who do not like writing because they feci that they do not write 
weU. They become so afraid that they will perform badly in writing that it becomes a self- 
fulfilling prophecy. This difficulty is compounded when writing becomes something on 
which students are tested 

It is important to stress the composing and revision process in teaching the GED essay. 
Students should remember that what they write can be changed, rewritten, shaped to get 
closer to what they want to say. If the student becomes comfortable with writing, the/e 
should be no problem in tackling whatever topic is given on the GED writing test. 

For this very specific task, smdents can be given fundamental help in, first of all, deciding 
what they want to say. Students may find v-arious pre-writhig strategies 
uscful-frtc-writmg, jotting down ideas quickly, list-making, etc. The next step is to 
decide what things go together in sequence, and to decide in what order one wishes to 
enumerate them and what information can support ideas, bearing in mind that one should 
start with an introductory statement, have a text, and then a conclusion. Drafts can be 
shared with a partner to get feedback for revision. 



Tip: Smdents can also be encouraged to use comparison and contrast because even if 
they are weak in the topic area given on the GED, they can boost their perceived 
luiowledge by dealing with it in light of some relatf d area they know well. 

Desmond Reid 



Woridng in groups 

Strucmring the class so that students work in groups is one way to make a class 
student-centered and active. Through the collaboration and talk that occurs in groups, 
students can often learn more quickly and thoroughly. Certainly students can work in 
pairs or groups to comment on each other's writing. See the following page for an 
example of students working in groups on a reading assignment; other examples of group 
work are in the lessons and projects that follow in Section III of this booklet. 
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Posf ng questions for reading comprehension 

Rather than have the students answer reading comprehension questions, I had them write 
their own. I led up to this exercise gradually. 

First, I gave out an article with the usual complementary questions. However, rather than 
ask the students to answer the questions, I asked them to identify what kind of questions 
were asked, what type of information was needed: facts? readers point of view? author's 
point of view? inference? This last category required a lot of introduction and 
explanation. All four categories obviously come from me, not the students, and I cheated 
by making up the questions myself so that they clearly IBt one or two categories. 

I repeated this exercise with a couple of readings. 

Next, I wrote the title of an article on the board: "Visa Into A White World." I chose the 
article because of the provocative title, and because it tells a strong story~a Columbia 
English professor, Black, is barred from a shoe store with a buzzer door until he flashes 
his American Eqjress Gold Card. Without letting the students read the article, I asked 
them to say what images the title raised in their mind, and what questions they had about 
the stoiy based on those images. Once we*d compiled a lengthy list, we read a chunk of 
the article. Then we went back to the questions and saw which were answered, yet to be 
answered, or clearly irrelevant. We also made up some new questions based on whit 
we'd read so far. 

Finally, after completing the above lessons, I gave out some articles on favorite music 
groups (Janet Jackson, Cameo and Run DMC). The class split into thirds and each group 
took one article. Before reading the article, they had to think of what questions they 
would ask that group if they were the interviewers. Then they read the article, and noted 
which questions were answered. I asked them to notice why some questions went 
unanswered, what die slant was on the article they read: general interest? latest album? 
scaiuial? Did the interviewer seem to like the group or not? 

Once the class had completed that part of the exercise, each section made up some 
reading comprehension questions for the rest of the class to answer, based on the article 
they'd read. I asked them to be sure to include all four types of questions that we*d 
identified: fact, inference, author's point of view and reader's point of view. 

Allison Rutledge-Parisi 



Building on students* prior Imowledge 

Many students come to the GED/ABE class with low self-esteem. They may consider 
themselves to have failed in school because of having dropped out, even if it was because 
of the family's financial circumstances. Some even believe that there's a stigma attached 
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to an adult going back to sch(K}I after what are sometimes many years of absence. Others 
are actually told by their children and others that they are "dumb." 

There are, however, many positives that can be taken advantage of in the education of 
adults. First and foremost is that they are stimulated to learn. Secondly, there is a 
storehouse of pre-existing knowledge which they bring. For example, in a classroom there 
are many students from many different places and they have experiences that no other 
students have. Their knowledge runs the gamut from geography to economics, history, 
anthropology, science, and even mathematics. These experiences can be shared with 
other students, to everyone's benefit, and will help the students realize that they have in 
fact acquired a storehouse of knowledge which only needs to be built upon. 

£>esmond Reid 

IjiX: Before beginning a new topic, ask students to write down what they already know 
about the topic and then pool this informatioa TTiis aaivity will increase curiosity, raise 
questions, and make use of smdent expertise. 



Hands-on/connections with work 

One area of expertise that students bring to dass is their knowledge of their work. 
Wherever possible, ask students to make connections between material to be learned and 
concepts connected to their jobs. 

For example, Shu-ley Edwards uses diagrams of boilers and related hands-on activities to 
promote job-related reading skills. Dorothy Suecoff, working with students who work 
with their hands, teaches fractions and geometric shapes by having students take apart 
models of rectangles and square. In the certification dasses for exterminators, an 
exterminator team-teaches with a literacy teacher, providing spedfic coimections between 
reading strategies needed for the civil service test and the material which will be on it. 
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SECTION III 

APPLICATIONS OF BEUEFS AND APPROACHES 

SAMPLE LESSONS AND PROJECTS 
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SAMPLE LESSONS: USING STUDENT-CENTERED 
AND WRiTINQ-TO-LEARN APPROACNES 



Science 



Focus : Digestion as a process; the of digestion. 

MotivatiOP.: Question from GED exam/Saltine cracker test/Protein (meat) test 
Activities : 

1. Pass out question from GED test: Digestion takes place completely in the a)mouth 
b)esophagus c)stomach d)5mall intestine. 

2. Ask students what they think digestion includes (how and where). They write down 
their ideas. Discussion follows. 

3. Conduct demonstration with saltine crackers. (One student chews cracker and spits 
into test tube. One student crumbles cracker into another test tube.) Teacher explains 
test for breakdown of starch; solution turns black if it's still starch; blue-black if 
starch/sugar; copper red if starch changed to sugar completely. Students test and find 
chewed saltine is blue-black. 

4. Teach process of enzyme breakdown. Students can conclude therefore that there are 
not enough enzymes in mouth to break starch into sugar. So digestion must proceed 
throughout the body. Teach process in body. 

5. Ask students to devise experiment to test digestion of protein. They jot down ideas, 
share them with class, and revise experiments based on dass comments. 

6. Create chart comparing difference between digestion of protem and starch. 

7. Discuss digestion-how is it different from what you'd previously thought? 
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Social Science 



1. Definition of soda! sciences (deBned broadly) 

—social/human interaction 
—systems/procedure development 
—manipulation of environment 

2. Awareness development: Identify impact of people on their environment, 
(Manipulation through technology, etc.) 

—Ex. BoiIer~we manipulate temperature 

-Ex. Train/planes/etc.~affect travel, scheduling, choice of life style 

3. Lesson development (student-oriented) 

a) Time traveler strategy. Have students select and research an historical era to 
"travel through." Have them select some sort of technology that during that time 
manipulated people and events. 

(Ex. Civil War-cotton gin, cotton mills in north.) Have students write reports/make oral 
presentations. 

b) Role playing. Have students pick two or more major historical figures who had 
opposing viewpoints/positions on an issue. 

(Ex. American Revolutionary War-Washington and Comwallis.) A debate forum or 
dialogue writing can result from this. 

Note: Role-playing and dialogue writing can also be used to explore other themes in 
social science: landlord-tenant relationships, conflicts between labor and management 
during the growth of the unions, etc. 
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Student-centered strategies for teaching literature and for using writing in connection 
with literature: 

h Student selection of reading material. 

2. Asking students to bring in examples of specific types of literature. 

3. Role-play characters (or author) orally or in writing, or take character out of context 
of story and place into another context. 

4. Writing about a particular topic over a period of time before introducing literature 
that deals with this topic. 

5. Include literature which addresses various cultural and age groups. 

6. Invite authors to visit the class; invite students to write to living authors they admire or 
have questions for. 

7. Trips to theater and museums— writing about what they see can lead to other 
discussions (symbolism). 
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SAMPLE UESSONS: USING COLLABORATIVE APPROACHES 

Topic: Morality 

Objective: Students will read article, establish a position (pro or con), and discuss their 
findings. 

Procedure: 

1. Select current article supplied from a magazine. Introduce morality as a controversial 
idea. Brainstorm with smdents as many key words as possible which the word "morality" 
suggests to them. Give preview before reading article. lift vocabulary relative to the 
article. Outline what is to happen. 

2. Read article and discuss. 

3. Introduce debating as a format for presentation; identify a moderator and recorder. 

4. Have students seek out further information on their own and take notes on information 
to add to their positions. 

5. If possible have smdents bring in guests (speakers on the topic). 

6. Have students prepare debate notes in writing. 

7. Conduct debates. 
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Mathematics 
Collaborative strategies for teaching geometry: 

1. Use diagram of boiler to support questions about gcometiy that might appear in ihe 
G£D section on math ccncepts. 

2. How many right angles are found in the labeled section of the Boiler Room 
Operator's Guide? 

3. Students study diagrams in pairs; decide how many right angles there are. 

4. Pairs report back. 

5. Analyze detinition of angles (i.e., right, complementary, straight line, vertical, obtuse 
and acute). 

6. Students can then make appropriate decisions based on their understanding of these 
geometry concepts. 

Tip: Use work measuring tools in classroom to find area, perimeter. 
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Reading 

Collaborative strategies for teaching reading: 
Topic: Trofessionalism" Article 

Objective: To relate the notion of "professionalism" to their own behavior (JET Program). 

1. Students define "professionalism." 

2. Read first five paragraphs of article-reading comprehension/discussion/free discussion. 
Identify the issue of code of silence vs. professionalism. 

3. Form two groups of students. Assign team leader and team recorder for each group. 

4. In each group, students role play (with recorder noting dialogue): one cop who has 
committed a crime, fellow officer (a partner) who has witnessed the crime, and the Police 
Commissioner, who has to investigate. 

5. Students write down the play and present to classmates. Further discussion about the 
plays and about the issue. 

6. Students individually write their impressions of the exercise. 

7. Discussion. 
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SAMPLE LESSONS: USING INTERVIEW TECHNIQUES 



Science (GED and Pre-GED) 



Topic: What is an auto immune disease? 

1. Motivation: Small project regarding the use of and development of immune-altering 
drugs used in the treatment of AIDS. Students will have researched the development of 
such drugs as AZJT, and will have submitted a short critique for discussion. 

Z The papers will be copied-all students will receive copies of each other's papers. 

3, Students exchange papers in pairs and then interview each other based on the paper 
received from the partner. 

4. Questions will be derived by the students by reading each other's papers. Those 
questions will then by used in the interview. Using this method, each student will be both 
the giver as well as the receiver of information, and all students will contribute to the 
collective knowledge of the class. 
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History ( QgD) 

Using mterviewing in connection with the topic of war: 

1. Ask students to brainstonn (in writing) questions on the experience of war. 

2. Read an account, novel history, etc of war experience or see a fiUn or photo exhibit. 

3. Ask students to revise questions, based on #2 above. 

4. Students interview each other in pairs and take notes: "Have you or any of your family 
or friends had experience with war?" 

5. Share interviews with class. 

6. Compare different accounts. 

7. Research: Present students with a timeline of a specific war. Each student (or a 
group of students) chooses one event on the timeline to research and write about. 
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SAMPLE PROJECTS 
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PROJECT: GED SOCIAL SCIENCE 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 



Overview 

Aim : Students will leara how to understand and interpret the Constitution of the United 
States. 

BehaWoral Objective : Students will be able to display con^tence in objectively reading 
the U.S. Constitution and judging its impact upon the people within the realm of their 
knowledge of events. 

Motivation : Students are asked to share with each other what they understand the 
Constitution to say and mean and give examples of the impact of the Constitution. 

Materials : Copy of the Constitution with all the Amendments; text; newspaper clippings; 
magazine articles. 

Concept : The Constitution of the United States is interpreted differently by different 
people and institutions, and therefore its impact has diverse ramifications on the citizens 
of the United States. 

Procedure : Students arc first asked to tell what they know about the Constitution of the 
U.S. and to say, in the <^e of immigrants, whether their native countries have a document 
of a similar nature (e.g., the Magna Carta in England). 

The text is then read and discussed by the students, with the accent placed on their 
understanding of the passage. Diverse views are encouraged and students are reinforced 
in not feeling "silly" if their views are totally opposed to everyone else*s. 

Support materials, such as newspaper clippings, magazine articles, and excerpts fi-om 
the Constitution are introduced by students and teacher in support of or in opposition to 
particular views presented. 

^^ipwiflr y Questions: Questions asked and encouraged by the teacher, such as: "What do 
you think the fi-amcrs of the Constitution intended the outcome of a particular passage to 
be, and do you think it is relevant at this point in history?" 

Follow-up : Homework assignment is given to the student to research a particular article 
or event with constitutional impact for future discussion with the class. 
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Using students* background knoivledge 

Students were asked to share with the class their knowledge of the United States 
Constitution. They were then asked to compare and contrast it with any other documents 
they know of in any otacr countries (including their own countries of birth if they were 
bom elsewhere). One dcKument mentioned was the Magna Carta in England. 

The consensus was that the Constitution has a far-reaching effect on the day-to-day 
functioning (and the quality of life) of all the citizens and residents of the United States, 
as well as on most of the world's population through its impact on the foreign policy 
actions of the U.S. with the rest of the world. It is not surprising, then, that ahnost any 
occurrence that impacts the life of a citizen can be used to teach and interpret the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Discussion and debate 

There are many contradictions to be found between the practice (or enforcement) of 
constitutional guarantees and the guarantees themselves and this fact is used as a stimulus 
(motivation) to engage students in discussion. For example, one discussion was centered 
on the fact that the first ten amendments to the Constitution, known as the Bill of Rights, 
guarantees freedom of speech, among other things. The Bill of Rights was ratified in 
1791. Yet, during the term of office of President John Adams (1797-1801) Congress 
passed the Alien and Seditions Act which subjected anyone who spoke or wrote against 
the Congress or the President to fines and imprisonment. 

Related reading and discussions 

Students were asked to bring in articles from newspapers, magazines, or other 
publications which they considered relevant on any discussion topic, with the result that 
we discussed the Constimtion's protection of one individuars right to smoke as opposed 
to another's right to be protected from that smoke, which could be hazardous to his/her 
health, as well as some of the following concerns. 

The Coiffititution was also discussed in the context of racism and sexism. A Sun Features 
article titled "Job Options for Women Are Ejq)anding" and an article in the April, 1987 
issue of Baaax magazme are two examples of articles provided by the teacher and 
students ou the topics. Discussion began with why it should be neccssaiy to even be 
concerned about racism or lack of options for women when the Constitution guarantees 
the rights of all people. These discu^ions sthnulated investigation of the conditions at 
the time when the Constitution was being written. For example, how could it expound 
tiiat aU men were created equal and yet the signers continued to be slave holders? Did 
tiiey mean all white men? Why» then, were voting and other rights excluded from white 
males until tiie time of tiie presidency of Andrew Jactaon (1829-1837)? What about 
women? Did they literally mean men and not women? And what about Black people? It 
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is well documented that the three-fifths compromise made them only three-fifths men. 
So how could they be equal? 

As if the Constitation and its amendments are not hard enough to understand, we are 
faced with the variant interpretations by the different "scholars." The result is that the 
discussions and arguments about the Constitution will continue ad infinitum. This fact 
mckes it very easy to stimulate student interest and discussion of the topic. 

Note tm laethodology 

The lesson is set up in such a way as to maximize student participation. The student 
learns mostly through peer discussion and analysis—listening to one another, speaking 
about the topic and expressing opinions, as well as reading aloud without being aifraid to 
say the wrong word or to mispronounce. Since all students are expected by the teacher 
and their peers to participate, eveiyone has an equal chance to make mistakes. 

I selected this method because, while teaching material needed for the GED, it teaches 
the student to not accept anything at "face value," but rather to think of all the possible 
sources of impact. Furtfiermore, this method enables the student to "learn for life" or, as 
the Consortium phrases it, "empowers" the student. 

The teacher's role is one of facilitator. This means that the teacher "moderates" the class, 
summarizes the goals and accomplishments, redirect questions so that the students 
provide their own answers, directs them to relevant sources of materials and, only as a last 
resort, provides direct answers. The teacher also does the administrative work. 

The result is that the student retains more, feels more confidence, and is able to more 
easily transmit thinking skills to other areas of life. 

Desmond Reid 
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PROJECT: QED SCIENCE 
DEVELOPING GEO QUESTIONS THAT MOTIVATE 



Background 

In a GED class, most of the learning material used for teaching is unrelated to the 
current adult experiences of the students in the class. Many textbooks use references only 
relevant to child experiences, and the lack of relevant teaching material can pose a serious 
problem for GED teachers as well as hinder the level of interest on the part of the adult 
student. 

Procedure 

To offset this problem, I have developed a teaching format wherein my questions are 
developed from the experiences of the adult students themselves. This teaching 
technique can take the form of group discussions in which the teacher serves as a 
moderator to focus the questions and concerns of the group so that students will 
participate and share without feeling overwhelmed. The teacher listens carefully and 
takes anecdotal notes so that relationships are established between the participants in the 
group. Questions from these anecdotal notes may be written up for the next class session, 
remembering to make reference to the discussion from which the notes were taken. 

For an example, there are two siblings in my GED class on Monday and Wednesday 
evenings. Hie brother is 25 and the sister is 26. What is unique about the two individuals 
is that they are both genetically albino. In a group discussion about "family sickness" or 
"other family problems," I learned that this family had eleven children and of the eleven, 
only six survived and are livmg here in New York. The parents are originally from Pueno 
Rico. Of the eleven children, three were bom albino; the two siblings in my class and 
another sister who is two years older than the 26-year-old. All of this information was 
presented in a class discussion in which we shared some life experiences relevant to the 
topic of family and the problems found within any given family. The questions below 
were used in a later lesson on genetic disease. 

1. How do we, as i^ople, get to be tall or short? 

2. Which parent gives us the ability to become male of female? Explain your answer, 

3. Can people bom with features such as the coloriess skin of and 

affect other people? Why or why not? 

4. How would you explain their lack of color to a three-year-old child? How would you 
txpMn this to an adult? 

Other suggestions for active student learning in GED classes follow. 
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Getting information for an on-going science project 

1. Use newspaper clippings— carefully summarize the articles zd that key points are used 
by the students in their discussions and writings on the project. 

2. Several texts and references should be obtained from the library by a committee of 
student reference hunters. Specific pages and readings should be care^lly outlined and 
additional supportive material can be made available to each student in this manner. 

3. The use of interviewing techniques which help to gather first-hand information about 
the subject matter of the project can be quite helpful. Students who carry out the 
interviews must be briefed prior to the interview. Fo<^ and specific questions should also 
be prepared before the interview so that dear responses are gathered. 

4. The use of community agencies can be added to any list. Agencies such as schools, 
hospitals, radio stations, television stations as well as churches can offer up-to-date 
brochures and other hands-on information in many subject matter areas. 

5. Student experiences-This is an excellent technique that will probably result in a large 
bulk of information, more unusual than that gathered from the other sources, 

Dorothy Suecoff 
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PROJECT: GED HOME CARE WORKERS 
RESEARCH JOURNALS: FOSTERING JOB-RELATED WRITING AND INQUIRY 



Background 

The dass is made up of home care workers. Health agencies such as HIP or Medicare 
send these workers to the homes of out-care patients, the elderly, the disabled, families 
with one parent or a sick parent. 

ITie workers operate in isolation* conununicating only with their client, their supervisor 
once every two weeks or so, and with a nurse, if one is assigned to the case. Their duties 
include washing the dient, feeding him or her, light houscdeaning. and making sure the 
cUent stays on his or her diet and medication. However, the workers arc not allowed to 
actually administer the medicine. They make between four and six doUans an hour (rarely 
as much as six). The workers, all women, come from Haiti and the West Indies as well as 
from the USA. None of the workers in my dass has a high school diploma. If you go by 
the TABE test, their reading levels range from third to fifth grade. 

The course, as it was explained to me before I met the students, is supposed to supply 
these women with a place to meet and discuss their jobs, its problems and rewards. 
Eventually, the labor union for these home care workers hopes that this course will be 
certified, making it possible for the enrolled students tj meet the requirements necessary 
for job promotion; however, the course has not yet been approved for certification. That 
explanation was given to me in one brief meeting before the dasses began. 

During that meeting, the instructors were given a ordboard box of assorted articles, most 
of them taken from college level science journals or general adult basic education 
handbooks, as well as a curriculum outline for other health care courses, though none 
specifically for home care workers. 

In the first few meetings with my students, we spent a lot of time discussing their goals for 
this course and for their lives. It came out that the students expected an entirely different 
program. They expected a nurse practitioner to teach them about medicine. They wanted 
certification. 

A more subtle discrepancy between the students' expectations and what I had to deliver 
lay in their ideas of how a dassroom should be structured. Their idea of a nurse 
practitioner telling them how to do their jobs induded expectadons of lectures from a 
teacher with a supcWor source of knowledge I told the women that they knew much 
more about their jobs than I did and in that respect, they would be teaching me. I did, 
however, explain that I could help them ej^lore the areas they wanted to learn (i.e., 
sdence, writing, math, union and h ialth issues) by finding related materials and helping 
them to break it down, by locating resources such as guest speakers, etc. This is all in 
keeping with the idea of student-centered learning and student-generated curriculum, but 
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at odds with how these women wanted to be taught. I felt that I was battling vague 
disappointment and unmet expectations. 

However, all the women identified the acquisition of their GED as a goal and becoming a 
licensed Practical Nurse as their ambition. (The GED is required for an LPN). Tliis 
gave me a handle on how to approach curriculum development. 

Still, I feel that I spent the first four weeks circling around the central concerns and issues 
for these women without really coming to grips with them. 

Four weeks into the course, we were given excellent materials designed specifically for 
the home aire worker. These consisted of three binders of carefully developed lesson 
plans, including case histories, science information, and imaginative activities. I was able 
to pull a let of very provocative material from this collection. 

Res«irch Joiirnals 

The students wanted to learn more about health and the human body so that they won't 
feel so unfamiliar with their clients' treatment. They wanted to feel more professional. 
They wanted more respect, and they saw greater knowledge as a means to getting that 
respect. 

From the beginning of the class, I asked the students to keep a journal about their job. (I 
said, you can certain^ write about your personal life as well if you want to.) At the 
beginning of each class, we all took 20 minates or so to write ibout our day, or whatever 
was on our minds. 

The idea came to me that the students should begin semi-independent research on some 
topic which tht;y would then present to the class. However, all my ideas of structuring the 
research were based on my experience at school. These women haven't the resources 1 
had, nor the familiarity with deccKling written texts. I had to think of a way to give them 
an V to research. 

I dedded to make the journals more focused, and use them as the research tool. The 
journals would provide them with a beginning, serving as their primary research. From 
there (I hoped) it would be sasier for the women to make the leap to newspapers, 
marines, interviews and the libraiy. 

For a first stage, I used one of the handouts from the Home Care binders. The handout 
described five basic human needs, and presented them in a pyramid. (This is a common 
tool of psychology courses, apparently). At the bottom of the pyraniid is physical need, 
above that safety and security, then belonging, self-worth, and self-fulfillment. The 
handout carefully explained each level, gave examples of what the home care worker does 
to fulfill these needs for her patient, then asked the students to add to those examples. I 
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also asked the workers to write what they do to fulfill these needs in themselves and their 
famiiies. 

Their assignment was to choose one of the needs and write in their journal throughout 
the week about that need (see below). What do they do for their client? Their familes? 
Themselves? Are their activities successful? I hoped that this would lead us into looking 
specifically at interactions with their clients, as well as with their family, identifying the 
constant demands made on these women. 



Introdoctcry Exercise 

Now you've read "Observing, Recording and Reporting." These ideas arc impmtsnt for when you keep 
your journal. The only difference is, I want you to put in your judgments as well as the simple facts. 

Facts: Today my client seemed depressed and angry. She refused to eat. 

Feelii^: I felt impatient with her because she cursed at me. I tried to l» nice, and didn't say what I was 
feeling. When I got home, ! fell more tired than usual. 

Assignment for next week: 

Look at the five basic human r ... Choose ont of them. Read the description of that need so you really 
understand it, 

Self-fulf^em 

Self-worth 

Belonging 

Saieiy and security 

Phy&ical needs 

"n j^ur journal this week, observe and recwd the activities you dot 
-For your dk»t to answer bis or her basic need. 
"For your family to answer their basic need. 
-For yoMT to answer your basic need. 

List all the ai^vities you do. 

ReinenAMer, you onSy hmt to write abcwt i«e of the l»sic needs listed shaivt. 

Examine: If ycni cho'^sc lAyskal needs, you'H write about all the ways you take care of your clients 
physically, like washing their faces, feeding them, takiog then for walks. With your family, you probably do 
their laundry, feed them, etc. For yourself, you wash, rest, eat, etc. 

(Physical needs are very simple. You might want to choose one of the more interesting needs, like 
belonging or «:lf-worth). 



I Started the use of research journals in the home care workers course with two goals: 
first, that the students would teach a class on a topic they have researched, and second, 
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that the students would write out their findings and collect those writings in a book that 
they and others could then read. The second goal wa« easy to achieve. The first 
materialized in a sideways fashion. 

When approaching new subject matter in our home care binders, I divided the available 
tcjtt into sections. Each student took a section, read it to herself, underlined the 
important ideas and presented them to the class. 

I also used this subject matter to get the research journals going. We began with the five 
basic human needs^ and moved on to Alzheimer's disease and the elderly, and stages of 
childhood development. 

The attempt at research journals never reached the level Td originally hoped for. We 
never made it to the library. The students never researched an independent topic, or 
taught that topic in class. 

However, the attempt added a lot to the class. Before I began assigning the material 
from our home care binders for consideration, the journals had simply been general 
schedules of the day*s activities, uninspired, a chore to write and to read. With the 
assignment of this new material, the journal writing tightened and began to interest the 
students themselves. Evetually, the unassigned entries became more personal and specific 
as well. One woman began writing a dream she had, another her goal to have a house. 

At the end of the course, I asked the women to go through their notebooks and select 
their favorite writings. They read the selections aloud and made editing suggestions to 
each other, then rewrote. I typed the entries up and collected them in a colored binder 
for each woman. 

Even within the more modest framework above, we could have done more. We could 
have written a class piece about the course, the subjects we discussed from the home care 
material, or personal sketeches of ourselves, I should have included the students in the 
layout and order of the book, or rather, I should have put those decisions entirely in their 
hands. 

I still think the research journals could go much further than I was able to take them. 
Rather than using the library as the major source of information, I will use Marcie's 
suggestion and encourage oi^ research, interviews with union representatives or guest 
speakers, and mterviews with the clients themsehres. We could use these spoken/written 
accounts as resource material, and come much closer to these womcns* concerns. 

Allison Rutledge Parisi 

Note: Student writing samples follow. 
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PROJECT: SPANISH GED 
"QRACIAS QUE...": READING, WRITING, AND ORAL HISTORY 



Cecilia*s "Gracias que../rhanks for..." (see student writing samples that follow) is one of 
the neatest outlines our group has come up with in terms of personal oral histories which 
are still being assembled as a result of the students interviews of each other. This is an 
ongoing project and as such it stands to be revised each time we go over it. 

Procedure 

We started out by reeding Miguel Bamet's Bio graply of a Runaway Slave as a social 
studies enrichment experience. The students considered this very ^citing reading and it 
afforded us some interesting discussions. It also provided a writing paradigm that 
students may wish to emulate, as the book is clearly the revised transcription of a series of 
interviews between an anthropologist and £. Montero, the narrator. 

Once we decided we wanted to work on oral histories, the next step was to brainstorm, 
endeavoring to work around two fields of interest to them: their own lives and their 
situation as evening GED students. We proceeded with a discussion which was very 
personal in some cases or foggily abstract in other instances. The students concluded that 
no matter what they worked on it seemed more manageable to focus on the more 
personal aspects of their e^qjerience. 

At this stage they are still consulting their own sources, namely their families, with a set 
of four questions which they composed after our first discussion. They are going to 
incorporate the results of these questions in their outlines after we discuss their findings 
and add additional suggestions to make our interviews more successful. 

Students are very much engaged in their own experiences and are going to have to come 
to terms with then- relatives recollections and opinions before writing alK>ut them in an 
orderly and hopefully interesting fashion with the assistant of their peers. The idea is 
firstly that students* experiences are a most appropriate subject of investigation, that 
analyzing is fim, that collaborating adds to one's sense of community and makes learning 
more joyful, and that writing as communicating, though not an easy task, can be exciting 
and meaningful. 

Virginia Moore 



Note: Student writing samples follow. 
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Oo«lalCH»M. HI M4r« 9raof*«4 Hljosi do lom Quftlas sosQa 4 

A^Mra* f 6 v«ron*i* fiftoiitrAo itM v«s qite <i«oi<l£ Ir a Xa lsi«ftia 
•ft IMift frftO«i»oo • liBC^«r lo* 4i«s priMros sibstfos del u« para 
fftMr MAitsMla. TmIa gus IstaatftrM a mo trta <S« Xa 

Mfiau> pnottrftr as ubAlio y dsanartar • ua berMalfco m£Q par* 
M AMVpftJUrs* 3«ll«Ma mm l9 oaouro y li«s4bftM« a txeapo 
yar* lA prtmmrt mXrnm* Dmpm4a am tOAAte ragrAAArt pmro auaac 
MAXIMA AiiA4a Xa Maurldad dal aaaisa. Coao ao bAbia anitc aa la 
aaaa halila %um ir a btaaarla al ria. Sa oargabA aI asua j A9 
lavaba aa aaa bA^aa da aaaa da aadara**.s;B uaa 4|iooa Xa xavaba Xa 
rapa a Xa SAAara dA ai AbaaXa* aXXa aa FtsabA ooaa »X aaa y 

aaa aaa ya a&aaa aa oaaprrba Xa rajpA, &VArdad7 OoAda Xa acad da 
16 aftaa m fuX a Xa oayXtaX da ax palb doade aatadx^ bAatA «X 
MtAva srada{ Xaa^a a Xaa 17 afioa oaaaao^ a trAbaJar oaaa 
aafAraara aa aX SaayitaX 3aXtador Qatttiar* doAda XXagAba a Xaa 
7aa y paraaAAoia baata Xaa 7pa bAoXAada ua paoa dA todOf dAsdA 
paaar Xayaoolaaaaff arrAsXAr oasaa* badar a Xaa paoxaotaa oaaado 
aabia ^aa baoarXa baata »mri$lrXw Xa ao«Xda« diraaXa* a XaoXu&o 
AXarbar aX »4dXao mot^rm aX AAtAda dal aararaa* AA»aaXaXaaata «x 
iaia ara ii*aVA. AXXi aa aaoatuabra ao oAdA PAbaXXtfa bAya ua 
■idlaa ~ cam par 3 barAa a naaa aX dia. baapaia de ^aA aX 
aldiaa paaaba rav*atrat ya aa aaoArbaga da todo aa al paaaXX^a* 
ttoaia da tado.P.Haa aoaba aaaaatri aao auarta y todavia mn ataoo 
da rxaa aaa a^Xa paaaar ml apara qum yo yaad. hlmmi ml a^dXoo de 
tuardxa y ba44 aa aa^yXda* aaada aX prXaer dia qya uao va %um 
aXfttXaa mm Xa aaara, aaa aa adapta a mmm aXtoaaXda. Ab£ paAi com 
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CdciXlA "Tbanba for*.. 



X HAA born Xn £1 CAXaXto, a tXXXaga Xa tba >roviaa« of San 
rraaoxsco, bofiXaXoaa SapAbXXo* Ny aotbar gave bXrtb tc taa 
abXXdran, ^ af vbiob arc faaaXAa Aad 6 ArA uXea. X raaattbar 
tbatXoo libea X daaX^d to go to aburab la tbo tatia of Saa 
yranolaoo aa tba fXrot SAtardAy af tba aaatb for tAa ooaaaoutlva 
aaatba to aara iaata panaaaao. I bad ta gAt up At tbrAA Xo tba 
aoraXag. I bad to fAtab ayAoXf a berAO Aad dAba up a yaang^r 
brotbar ta aaaoapaay »a< Ua aaaXd bAAd far uaa Xa tbA dark aad 
arrive in tXaa ro|. tba aarXlAat oaa. AftarvardA aa notiXd ratura 
boaa but we Mara aavar afraid* Pa yaa knaa tbot ma dlda't bava 
ryaolAS «star lb tbo baaoa. Oaa bad to go to tba rlv»r ao« oarry 
lt< ClPtbea had to ba vaabAd la a big aaadoa bavX. Far o ablXa 
I aaabed oy graadfatbar 'a alf a 'a aXotbaa* Sbo paid mm ao»o # 
2*50 per soatb «ad altb tbAt MAAy I aaad to buy ay aaa aXatblag, 
rlgat? At lb yeara af ago X Xoft far tbe aapltaX of ay oavatry 
nbercs I atadXad tbroagb Jr. dlga SoboaX; tbaa at 17 X startad ta 
aorb AA a nursA at daXvadar daatlar daapltaXi abara X uauXd 
arrlva at 7 mm aad ra»al8 aatlX 7 pa dal&g a bit af averytblag, 
aaob a9 glvlag^ abots^ flaXag bada, ^tblog patlaatA abAa tbay 
QAadad lt> rlgbt tbrougli aarrlag patlaata tbalr aaaXa. faadlag 
tbAtt ARd ovaa boapiag tba dootar la obarga paatad aa to tba 
patleat'a oaadltloai aapaolaXXy wbAa It naa vary AArloua. Ovar 
tbAra It la aaatOMry far AAob aard ta bava a daatar praaldXng It 
OA a dally baalA for about tbraa baura or XaAA. Aftar tba doator 
uauXd ravlea patXaata X aoaXd tAba aara af avarytbXag at ay ward. 
I would do It all«.«OiiA aXgbt X foaad a patlaat dAad aad ta tbla 
day X Bt^ll obAoble JuAt raaaabAriag tba atralgatA X aaa la* X 
oaXXad tbe pbyAXalAB aa aaXl Aad tea aaaa dona rlgbt away aad taab 



tf«. ttos euMraMs j »X o*>>o tt»M 3 aftoa 009 o*««»oa mn Im 

tf« liaria Ai«ailiaciora, ^um qu«4a6a wla « aaaoa oeroa aa 
tfM4a yo vlvla. Taafa yo aataaaaa uooa M aOa«. ¥0 tufa 3 
bijoa; 2 li«a^ru y m y&ria. Sllaa aos: Haria» Naritaa y Lata* 
Ciiatt4« taaar ya la 4itiM as ml aaaeata y traa ya yo aa 

Ha^Xa ftTMiiate laatJ^tii^a y traHaJaba ea Xa Ofioloa da 
lli#ra«&4a aaoargiatfova 4a IM areHiyoa. Fsro vaXvisaaa a ml 
firala. Harfa iaralad a» aarrara tfa ^41«o «o X» Uoltraral€»a4 
AttttoMa aa 3attta Daaiafto, Lala taU fXaaXlaaado Xa aarrara <ia 
aoatabla an ana aai?araxaa4 |»rlirada» abora bo «• aauartfo odao ae 
XlaM* taalii4» aa Saato Oomlago, y Maritsa aoXaaoote felao la bAgii 
aokooX* |Ay» Olotf ©4»» •» W 41oal fiXa aaouaXa aeoitadarial 
EXXa tra^ia^ ta ^aaa^ortaa; abora tra&aia aa aaa eaprasa 
privatfa. Sea tiaoa 2 oifloa.*.aa oaaatfa. riedraaa qae a «l 
aoRoaOt y yo Xo XXa»p aal por^ua aaaotroa »oa oaaaaoa e& Xa 
IgXaala, a IX Xa dXo por aoaaoraraa 4a auoaaaliitaa j4if«naa, eao 
ooo Xa a4a4« aoao a Xoa auaraata y pXaa 4a afiaa, y to4air£i* aa4a 
an aa9f ao a» iia auaaaao ooa oiogaaa. A aC aa t9o6 la aaorta <la 
••Xtrar aoXa. So vXaa 4a tvrXaia y Xaago pu4a arragXar al 
aitaaoX^a* i.a vaoi4a 4a nla l»lJoa aati aa trialta^ yo aaria 
raXia «Xvl9a4o 000 aXXoa. Nl vX4a aa uaa niatorXa qua 00 aa 
Ptta4a ooatar» |4aria »ari aaoribXr aa Xifrrol paro (4aaao traa 
togaaoxtoa aa Ba4aral igraolaat dXoa, «ua naaoa mm faXtafi: Soa «a 
ml faaraa y yo to4a aa Xa peago a SX... 
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ovor* ieaXly. from thm vary fXrat 4ay ooa aaaa aoaaoaa dying oo«3 
gats usfid to Vhat aitaatioa. X apeot sova 7 yoaro tlkora 4uriog 
wi^iQii X aaaaga4 to ata4y Ikualnaaa: typlag, fiXlag* , . . all tDoae 
thiags, at tlia Cliav«xxar Znatituia. It naa Xo«ato4 in a ooraar 
on 0ttarte Straatc not aaar to ay Hoaaa. around tbat tiaa Z aat 
ay aa-htianandy l*uis So4rigiiaSf at m^ aunt 'a houaa* Ma faXX in 
Xofa aad got aarrXad tliraa yaara Xatar at «tlia aHurob of Ifary our 
ta4y of Help, Tba enarob vaa aora or laao oXoaa to ahare Z 
Xltad. I was about 22 at the tins* 'X liaya 3 olilX4r«ni 2 girXa 
and a boy. Tlioy ara Haria, NarXtsa and Luia. By tba tiaa ay 
Xaat obiia naa born Xo aXaty tbraa I bad aXraady graduatad fro* 
tbe Xnstitttta antt waa tiorbXag takXag oara of tba filaa at taa 
Klgratioa OfrXaea« Oolag baob to ay eblXdrao« Haria fXaiaaad bar 
&04laal career at Saato Doaiogo'a autoaonoua BaXvaraity, Lula ia 
fialablng aooouatlns at a privata ooXXaga, aboao aaaa I doa't 
raaoBbsr rigbt now but it niXX ooaa baok to mm, XXfcauioe Xa Santo 
Doaiogo, and Narltaa. Sba onXy oaapXetod ttXgb SoIioqI. sna . . 
«#orbed at Faaaporta; v-pa aba uorba at a private antarpriaa. Sba 
baa 2 onxidran and ia aarriad. Juat iaagXoal around bla fortlatb 
birtb4ay» aa ba atartod agoXag ay buaban4 bagan faXXXng In Xova 
wltb young gXrXa and la atXXX InvoXvad in tbat; ba baa not boon 
aoXa to stiOK to anyona. It uao ay lot to oMlgraio by nyaalf.* 
X aaaa aa a turiat and aftaruarda X «ao abla to atraXgbtan out ay 
statua* Hy obildraa'^a arrXfaX Xa in tba aabXng; X uouXd ba bappy 
living ftiitb tbea. Ky Ufa Xa m story unfit to ba told, tfora Z to 
start laliclBg» ua would navar finiabi bat (bnookxng oo «on4) 
tbanK Godt**. Hbo baa navar faXXad aM.«.lia Xa ay atrangtb and X 
Xaava evurytbing up to 6iB**. 
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"Sxp«ri«iioiAa 4« an aao** 



BI ftfto l«otivo 4« bft sido par* ai »l v^m iBportftUte 4o si 

via* •ftttta&ftRtll* Era uo» iliialooM ir al QoI«glo« oobo 

daaiMa a la oaauala aaoaa4arla aa Colaatoia; puas alaspra bg h& 
fti»a(a4a aatuaiar y aaouaatro ^ua oa4a 4ia ^uo ^aaa aproaao a4a y 
aia. la a4lo prataatfa prapararM, aiaa taabiia poiar ayuaar a ai 
ra»ilia. 

Sb a& aalaftia ao a^Xo aa apraa41da taataatat alao Qua tia alao 
para mi uu aasuRtfa bo^Cir qua lia aaapariiaa eoa ala ooapaBaraa* 
Ba 4i aa paaa4a raiaa way a«raaablaa. Qraolaa a auaaira 
prafaaora qua Hft aido aaravilloaa lia tanldo muaho apoyo par parta 
4a alia* iaalsaaia Urn aitfo uaa tfa aaaatraa priaoipaXo* 
•niM^araa yan liagar aoataaioa a oaaaXuir nuaal^ra aao aaoolar 
ml oMl riaaXlB^ oaa ml axaMa tfa a«aivaXaaeia. 
VaarM 4mm 4l«a Mravl&loaM aa aKpariaaalas * yriaalpia aa 
9aal;la MataoCa aarvioaai paro poaa a pooa aato aa turn aiaolpaafla 
y, a Ploa iraoiaa» pa4a <lar ttm a aaaatro aaaaaa* Quls4 para la 
primlmm vaa tri m€m traaqailaf aatolaatfa fa6r4adGraa«ota oo aa 
(aa tfifiall y «aa para aaoar Mjar puataja aafro 4a aataaiar s^a. 
Ma aaauaatro »uy aai^lBfaofta aoa (a4o la gaa aa ba auoaaiaa 
rafaraaia ai a&a 4a aatatfle. Tuva paquafioa coairatieapaa , iu& 
aaalaa m lBpi4laraa aaiaiir a alftaaaa Blaaaa ya gua taa£a Qua 
trafrajar »ia tlaspa, paro al fla 4P9i4l aaatimiar saa Xaa olaa»a. 
Wum ttB srmatfa aaarlfiala* paro afortuaa4aaaata i;a4o tarBiaa 
aatisfaatorlasaata* 

iaaP»&aa4o a to4aa laa paraoaaa qaa 4aaaaa ir a la aaouala 
aaai>B4arla qua Im hm^mm ala paaaarlo 4aaaala4o, paaa al aotaOio 
aa Buy lapartaata y aoa ayu4a a aapararaoa aa la viaa y a 
aoaaaiyir mmimrmm (rataiaa y uaa aitaaoi4o aooadBloa 4afiai(ia« 



Maria 



"Oaa yaar'a aicparleaca* 



ta« scbool yaar 1986 aaa l»aaa the aoat layortaat yaar la sy 
atudeat Ufa. Oaa of «y illuaioaa itaa to attaa4 aaliool ao X bate 
aiwaya anjoyaO atudyioft aa4 X r&a4 tBat aaob 4ay X Xaara oora aa4 
aora. X not only attampt to avail ayaaif of a aarear bat X alao 
want to bolp out ay faaily* 

kt aobool I Bava aot oaXy iaaraatf qiilta a bit but it bas baaa far 
aa a boaa atiay froa boaa nblab X bava obarlabao mtb ny 
oleaaaAtoa. Xa It X Bava apaat aoaa vary pXaaaaat aoaaata. 
Tbaake to our taaobar iibo baa baaa aarvaioua X raoalvaO a treat 
dofil of support froa bar. Tru4.y aba baa baas oaa of our aaia 
aouraaa of iBaplratioa la ooaplatlag bappily our oobool yaai 
ubiob baa aa4a4 ultb tba OBO aad»a. 

Tbay uar« uooaarfuX tfaya fiXla4 aitn aKpariaaoaa* At tba 
bfiglBBlns X faXt vary narvoua but Xittle by XittXo tbia sava vay 
aaO, tbanic OoO, X uaa abXa to taba tba asaaa. Farbapa naat tiae 
t aiil ba oala baoaXas tbat it ia aot rai.Xiy aiX tbat tfiffiouit 
aao tbat in orOar to «a( a bisbar aoora X ougbt to atuily aara, 
navartbeiaftat X aa aatiafla4 uAtb avarytbiag tbat baa bappane4 to 
mm ragarding tbia aobooi yaar. X bad aoaa aatbaoba abiob bapt 
aa froa attaadioa aoaa olaaaaa aiaoa X ba4 to uork ioagar bottra» 
but X flixdliy OaolOaO ta oootiaua atuOyiag* It uaa a bis 
afforifioa but fortuaataiy aii aaOa nail. 

I uouXd roQoaaanO to aayboOy wbo waata ta attao4 biftb aobooX tbat 
you Juat go abaaO aod 4o it uitbout furtbar brooding. Studying 
ia vary laportact baoauaa it balpa ua to iapreva ouraaivaa and to 
flad a batter Job aa4 a aora atabia aooeoaio aituatioa. 
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PROJECT: SPANISH QED 
WRITINQ AND PUBUSHING POETRY 



Background 

For the GED, students have to study different forms of literature. In my class, one form 
we studied was poetiy. We read a number of pcems and examined their rhythm and 
rhyme schemes. As a way of reinforcing our study of poetry and getting some practice 
with the rhyme schemes we learned, my class decided to write their own poems. 

Procedure 

I do not 'Ttnow" how to write poetry; it is something I learned alongside my smdents. We 
looked at how professionally published poems were written-where they rhymed or didn't, 
the subjects they were about-and began to work on our own. 

Our first attempt was a collaborative poem, "Nuestras Aspiraciones." The class decided 
on the topic for the poem, and then smdents took turns coming to the chalkboard to write 
a line. As lines were added, students discussed and argued about the content and the 
rhymes until everyone was satisfied. 

Having experienced some success with the collaborative poem, students then began to 
work on their own in class and at home. One smdent, Maria, told me that while she was 
working on her poem, she would wake up at night thinking of a line and write it down, 
and that she was thinking of ideas for her poem while sewing in the factory. 

When the poems were completed, I put them together as a publication for the class. 
Some of the poems follow. 

Bienvenida Rodriguez 
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Fronto tcmaremos el exAiitfiis 
Efito »er/^un pa&o ^ dar 
Ei^tareieos euy pei^ivnti^ 
4e Iw ra6ulted<%a llag^r* 

Con al diploma ®n maT^oe 

ale9r€?a van^oe a celebrar 

y a Ja univ«^raida<3 lleQamos 

con fin de tiu»«tra aieta a^canzar. 

EBtu(3ianteSdc ACTKU# feal^n 420 



ise ancantan 2aa peiaonae qua se sup&ran 
]f Saa activldadss varladaa tan^^cni 
pu66 venfo a la aacuala 
para podar aprander* 

OuiBi«ra px^olonQar el ti.B^o 

para d«rdicarBalo a loa eatiidioa 

Aifmnaa vecee am aiento 

qua la faana d^arla ae w deacontanto. 

A9otade euchaa vacas 
nut deten^o a penaar 
qua al valdrfa la pcna 

aesuir hasta el final, para poder aab&rear« 



Ka xeuno cofi coe^neroa 
y tcnemos converaacionea 
y todo lo qua plancafeos 
a& para nucstra auperacion. 



POROUS TRABW07 

yo no aa^ 

hy no se# ro ae^ 

Trobajo par*; eBter can^ada 

Pago renta dfae pramt^ro, 

el telefono caei siempre tarde; 

y la ConEdiaon efita^cn ^enso« 

Nuncii tse aobra diner o 
aiea^re »e hace falta 
cuandD quaere tamarRif* 
una plna colada. 

Sat 90 da mX caaa a las ocho de la ma nana 

esperando llega^ tiaatpOf 

pero cuando al tran aa retrasa 

camino coi&o al viento y nunca lleqo a ties^* 

Hi trabajo ea refulax 
pero no tanqo easi con quian habl^r 
y f>or eao aie pon^o a actudiar 
an loa Mwntoa da l^r^ 



HI AHOK EK 2^ OlSTANCll^ 

Distdnci^ qu/ cruel aa5aido 

ya qua a* (wanticneis alejada del aer amado. 

Cuando a& de noche mxo 

la luna« las eatrallas 

y ®n ailenclo li9ro y pienao 
« 

/Oh diatanci&l^Por que to te has einpeiTado 
an sfiintenerwe alaldda del sar tan amedo? 

Tu has aido la unica 

Srue h% Ipqrado aapaxar aii vida de au exietencia 
aunque no piardo la esperanxa 
de que un dra tompti esa barrexa 
que as la diatancia. 

Oican qua la diatancia asel oivido 
pero yo no consibo eaa raaonr 
porqua a traves da alia aie doy ciWfnta 
da infinito a^r. 

Efitudiante 

Adys 
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PROJECT: QEDMATH 
ACnVATING STUDENTS' BACKGROUND KNOWLEDGE 
OF GEOMETRIC FORMS 



Warm up: 

Review lines which were studied already. 



Motivation: 

Find the geometric forms in this room. 



Dcveloiiment: 

1. Students will look for geometric figures around them. 

2. The shapes found by the students will be reproduced by the students or teacher on the 
blackboard. 

3. Description and definition by students of the shapes found. 

4. Students will copy the shapes and their description and definition. 

Students will draw 5 different things and wxite the names of the geometric forms they 
draw next to the shapes. 

Look for geometric forms on the street and home. Which geometric form seems to 
appear most often? Why? What is the uscfiihiess of geometric forms? 

Virginia Moore 
Bienvenida Rodriquez 
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PROJECT: ABE 
USING THE NEWSPAPER TO EXPLORE LiFE AND WORK 

IN NEW YORK CITY 



Background 

The class is comprised of working men: messengers, machine shop workers and security 
guards. They seem to function 

in isolation from the City, using it as a means to go to and from their obligations. I did 
not get one impression from them of any pleasure or advantage derived from living in 
New York Qty. 

Furthermore, Fve never seen ggy of these men carrying a newspaper, and so I assumed 
that news was garnered from watching television or from talking to co-workers. 

These gentlemen have not expressed to me any immediate goals. They are attending 
school to learn math and reading. Although they do not have their sights set on the GED, 
one young man has felt frustration in not having advanced to a higher level at his job. 
Another man is there because he has forgotten how to spell and 'Svrite." He is an 
epileptic and also underwent surgery for a brain tumor. He explained to me that he 
knew much more prior to surgery. He feels frustrated because he knows that he has to 
releam these basics. 

Procedure 

I felt that using the standard comprehension, spelling and grammar books which 
contained words and passages of facts umelated to these men's lives would not be giving 
them a holistic approach to learning. Instead, I decided to focus on the newspaper, 
specifically articles about life in New York, as a way of connecting reading to their lives, 

I began by selecting articles from the New York Tiroes , underiining the challenging 
vocabulaiy words, and then teaching these words to the men. I used flash cards. In 
addition, 1 shortened the articles by cutting them. This ai^ided to the men because their 
impression of the Ijmss was that it was for others to read. I showed them how I cut it, 
and explained that often just reading the first two paragraphs would be ample. I showed 
them the portion that I cut, and let them see that it was a more detailed explanation of 
the fmt two paragraphs. 

Attendance fluctuated, but I proceeded. Four of the six men had a fine understanding of 
those articles. One man, who had performed poorfy on the TABE, became very 
defensive. His constant explanation about his poor performance became noisome to 
everyone. However, he was able to master the words in the first anicle so well that I 
selected him to read and explain the content to the other men. I could feel his sense of 
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accomplishment. It was like The New York Times -wowr We concluded with a 
discussion about the City. 

This can be an ongoing procedure. We are now talking about particular neighborhoods, 
geographical locations for various industries (garment, floral, jewelry), and unions. 

Reading^vrittng connections 

One activity we did to connect writing to the readings and discussion is the City Survey 
that follows: 

City Survey 

1. Ifindmydty 

2. It is always very 

3. When I tim arrived, it was 

4. Today the city is 

5. When I leave this city I'll 

Related activities 

Some of the ongoing activities that students can engage in for using the newspaper as a 
means of getting to know the dty are: 

1) Create a photo album of city officials. 

2) Create a folder of articles, graphics and features the mayor should be aware of, and 
explain your choices. 

3) Select a newspaper photograph of two or more people, and write a conversation that 
niight have occurred between the people. 

4) Read a full page advertisement and describe: 

- what the advertiser is trying to sell 

- who will probably buy the product. 

5) Look at sjjorts articles. Identify the dty teams and discuss their achievements. 

Sondra WoUins 
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Pollution and Economic dirowtit: 
A New Report Looks at the Links 



WASHINGTON Asrfl SS Hie 
yfmU is facteg 'Hmwfecktog ^ crtec s erf 
the cftvimsaientimnii^ eoc^fiSiylliat 
llifttu» die hmn joS h mmmy, a 

Yte World OosmnlsBton on Esnftron* 

*y^^MhMki tegwm po gmar ^ can fee 
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Plan Rooted in Brooklyn 

By WINSTON WILLIAMS 
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PROJECT: ESL 
DEVELOPING WRITING SKILLS AND UNION PARTiaPATION 

THROUGH ORAL HISTORY 

I would like to share a project done by Laura Gotkowitz, one of the teachers at Local 259 
UAW. 

I-aura writes: The advanced ESL class I am currently teaching is structured around an 
oral history project on the electronics factory where my students work. I bad introduced 
the project to the class because I felt that the course materials should be directly relevant 
to their lives and concerns. The project has tried to give meaning and direction to the 
goal of "learning how to write," which was, in fact, high on the students' list of objectives 
at the beginning of the term. TTie project has also fostered reflection and criticism about 
conditions in the factory. I think that the project will help the students develop sound 
literacy skills, and simultaneously lead to analysis of and perhaps solutions to specific 
problems they have identified in the factory, and also to their greater participation and 
influence in the union." 

Class popisiation 

The students in this class are Spanish speaking women workers who are employed in an 
electronics factory in Manhattan. The class is held twice a week in the factory lunrh 
room, after work. There are eight students. Most of these women have worked in this 
shop for over 10 years at least, some over 20 years. 

Materials 

Notebooks, pencils, pens, tape recorders and tapes. Access to typewriter and Xerox 
machine. 

Directives 

The objective of the project is the student production and dissemination of an illustrated 
book and tapes documenting work and union experience in their factory using the oral 
history process. The book will be given to the union, the education program for use as a 
text in other classes, and to the Wagner Archives at the Tamiment Library, NYU. 

Activities: 

Oral History 

1. The teacher introduces the Oral History project, explcins the process and discusses the 
goals. (She/he may show examples of other oral histories.) 
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Z The students make a list of interview questions. The following topics ^'^-^•ged: 
-siigration to N.Y.; decisions, experiences, family 
—previous work experience 
-jobs in the factory 

-changes in production and working conditions 
-union activity 
—health and safety 

-relations between co-workers, between workers and management. 

3. Students write their own paragraphs on the above topics. 

4. Students arrange and tajw interviews with co-^rkers and people the students feel can 
best contribute to the histoiy of the shop, i.e. shop stewaid, supervisors, etc. 

5. Students listen ^o the interviews, discuss the issues that arise from the interviews, and 
write a paragraph of introduction to these interviews. In these introductions the students 
are asked to not only write about their own experiences but to also respond to what was 
said in tb . interviews; making con^arisons and analysis. 

Research on the shop 

This can be done through the interviews and/or through the use of periodicals, journals, 
annual reports. Topics include: the division of labor, type of business, strikes, ownership 
of business, profits and costs, etc. 

Transcription, translation, editing 

This process incorporates grammar, reading, discussion, vocabulary and writing. This 
work is done in pairs or groups. 

Photographs 

Collect historical photos from Local 259 and from co-workers, make xerox copies. 
PoUication 

Compile <x>pies of the booklet: typing, proofing, layout, xeroxing. 
Outside resources 

Wagner Labor Archives-Tapes and documents of union activity, statements or 
organizers, workers, political activists. Photos. 
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Center for Puerto Rican Studies/Hunter College-Tape of radio show done on Hispanic 
women workers in the garment industry. 

How to do Oral History," by Debra Bernhardt, New York University, Wagner Labor 
Archives. TMs paper explains how to do an oral history project, materials, goals, themes, 
questions, etc 

Brass Valley. The Brass Workers History Project compiled and edited by Jeremy Brecher, 
Jerry Lombard & Jan Stackhouse. Temple University Press, Philadelphia, 1987. (The 
stoiy of brass workers in western Connecticut.) 

"E^ig Where You Stand," Sven Lindqyist. (He discusses the importance of oral histories 
as documentation of the workers point of view.) 

Tracy Gross 
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